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Remembered from Lexington.,,, 


From the Presbyterian, U.S., Sixth Quadrennial Youth Convention on ‘’The World Mission ee 
of the Church,’ these brief quotations will be long remembered. For other excerpts, see 
page 5. 

If the only job you can get is in some industry You have possibilities on a Campus in daily con- 
you can’t believe in—some adjunct of the breweries tact with Christian students of many denominations 
or distilleries, for example, or some tobacco com- and many nations to create the kind of situations 
pany or other concern that you feel is not making whereby you study together, pray together, explore 
anything that is really valuable for society, then together your witness, which your parents, paralyzed 
in loyalty to the kingdom of God within you, you’ve by ecclesiastical structure, cannot. But remember, 
got to do without a job for the time being.—JU- the spiritual drive back of the ecumenical move- 
LIAN PRICE LOVE. ment is not fellowship alone, but in the united effort 

to make an impact on the world in which we are all 

Substitutes for Christianity may be attractive be- called to witness. Hence, the term ‘ecumenical 
cause they give optimistic views of the nature of mission.’’—-MARGARET SHANNON. 
man. They please men greatly by assuring them 
of their inherent goodness. . . . There is no doubt 
that this kind of thing has tremendous appeal to 
the modern mind. And some careful observers are 
saying that if these eclectic religionists really got 


ivf iV fy 


In his anger and feeling of humiliation the Asian 
or African tends to forget that no people is entirely 
free from the taint of racialism. But it is natural 
for him to forget this fact because he has not had 

: ; ‘ the power and wealth to humiliate others to the ex- 
going they could sweep this country simply because hich it is still i tee teen: ell 
what they teach is already the religion of most tant to wisichs it is att pons aaewine — 
American church members. — MASSEY MOTT $0 Be hh ee SEN. 


HELTZEL. Present-day Christianity is to many people tame 
and prosaic, prim and dull. And not without cause, 
Unless there is some evidence of our redemption for too many have lost Christ’s call to heroism and 
taking place in the way in which we live with our have grown comfortable and commonplace, small 
rcommate and the way in which we live with our in mind and imagination. The Christian Church 
parents or with our brothers and sisters, then the today has become too much an ambulance, drag- 
evidences of God’s redemption are very dim and ging along behind, picking up the wounded, mak- 
very questionable for here and now. The church ing bandages, and soothing hurt feelings. Is this 
will fulfill its mission more competely in campus the mission of the church? Is this all you can make 
‘and community when she says to the student, ‘Here of Christ, of this exceeding great power that has 
is your present responsibility. Live up to it. Dare come into the world which we claim can do any- 
to be a servant of God here and now for you cannot thing? It is unless you are willing to make the 
be an effective servant of his off yonder unless you commitment, full and complete —WM. A. BEN- 
begin here and now.’’-—LAWRENCE I. STELL. FIELD, Jr. 











Letters to the Editors 





Greater Menace—Opiates or Alcohol? 





Legislators’ Concern 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


I’ve been interested in the communica- 
tions on ministers who smoke (Nov. 18, 
Dec. 16). 


For a long time it has been an enigma 
to me that legislators, and all the rest of 
us, make such a to-do over drug addiction, 
and that the Federal Government has al- 
ways been so careful to enforce laws to 
protect the public against opiates, while 
at the same time there has been so little 
concern over what many of us regard a 
far greater evil; namely, the alcohol prob- 
lem. 

It may be of interest to your readers 
that the following statements appeared in 
Science Newsletter for December 14, 1957: 

“Opiate addiction does not cause the 
degree of damage to physical health 
other intoxications tolerated by our so- 
ciety can cause. Nor does it incite its 
victims to commit violent crimes which 
they would not commit without the 
drugs. Opiates are quieting drugs that 
repress hostile urges and depress sex- 
ual drives.” 

The above is not quoted to encourage 
traffic in opiates but to raise the question 
as to why so much concern for a lesser 
evil on the part of legislators and others 
and so little on a far greater and graver 
problem. 

The quotation above has the imprimatur 
of the American Medical Association. 

HaroLp J. DUDLEY. 
Raleigh, N. C. 


From Geneva 
To THE OUTLOOK: 


Your MinIsterial Mention column is one 
of the most useful things that come to us 
at the John Knox House. We are regularly 
making use of the information it contains 
to correct our file of addresses in which 
there are the names of a great number of 
ministers and missionaries of the three 
large Presbyterian Churches. . . 

Ray W. TEEUWISSEN 
(see Ministerial Mention this issue). 
John Knox House, Geneva, Switzerland. 


NO GREATER 
privilege 

exists than that of 

serving God through 

the example of leader- 
ship. Share with us 

the privilege of training 
our youth for service and 
leadership. Make your con- 
tribution, large or small, 

to Stillman College, P. O. 
Drawer 483, Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
an act of worship, 


an act of LOVE. 





Kirby Page Is Dead 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Recently Kirby Page sent a communica- 
tion requesting you to announce a new 
monthly leaflet service entitled: “I Ran 
Across These Illustrations.” 

It is with regret that we ask to with- 
draw this offer as Kirby Page died Mon- 
day, December 16, in Anaheim, California 
of a cerebral hemorrhage... . 

Mary PAGE RaAlIrTrt. 
Monrovia, Calif. 





PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 








NOTE—U:S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); USA, to the 
Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC to the 
National Council of Churches; WCC to 
the World Council of Churches. 


JANUARY, 1958 
Bible Book-of-the-Month (USA), Luke. 
Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), The Church’s 
One Foundation, Hymnbook 437. 
Jan. 1-31, Christian Relations 
(U.S.). 
Jan. 5-12, Universal Week of Prayer. 


Season 


Jan. 7-9, Association of American Colleges, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Jan. 12, Seminary Sunday (USA); Still. 
man College Sunday (U.S.). 

Jan. 16, Board of Directors, Religion in 
American Life (RIAL), New York. 
Jan. 17-18, General Committee, Dept. of 
the Church and Economic Life (NCC), 

New York. 

Jan. 19, Evangelism Sunday (USA); Pre. 
sentation of Assembly’s 1958 Emphasis: 
The Church (U.S.). 

Jan. 18-25, Week of Prayer for Christian 
Unity, WCC. 

Jan. 19-25, Church and Economic Life 
Week, NCC. 

Jan. 26, Assembly’s Youth Sunday (U.S.); 
Westminster Fellowship Day (USA). 

Jan. 26-Feb. 2, National Youth Week, NCC. 


FEBRUARY, 1958 

Bible Book-of the-Month (USA), Daniel. 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), Christ is the 
world’s true light, Hymnbook 492 (Ovut- 
LOOK, Dec. 2, p. 10). 

Feb. 2-Mar. 2, World Mission Season 
(U. S.) 

Feb. 7-13, Boy Scout Week. Feb. 9: Boy 
Scout Sunday. 

Feb. 9, Race Relations Sunday. 

Feb. 16, World Mission Sunday (USA). 
Universal Day of Prayer for Students. 

Feb. 16-23, Brotherhood Week. 

Feb. 19, Ash Wednesday. 

Feb. 21, World Day of Prayer. 

Feb. 23-March 2, Week of Prayer and Self- 
Denial for World Missions (U.S). 





Important Steps Taken 
By New N. C. College 


Another step has been taken toward the 
consolidation of three Presbyterian col- 
leges in North Carolina. Trustees of 
Peace College have agreed to the merger. 
The others had agreed earlier. 

The resolution of agreement, however, 
preserves rights for continued operation 
of the college in Raleigh. 

The Synod of North Carolina has ap- 
proved the merging of Peace, Flora Mac- 
donald of Red Springs, and Presbyterian 
Junior College of Maxton, in a new col- 
lege at Laurinburg. 

The recent agreement has ended a 
stalemate which developed when the 
First Church of Raleigh and the Peace 
trustees refused to waive their rights to 
resume control of the college when and 
if the synod should suspend “the work 
of the college.’ Chairman William P. 
McPherson of the Peace trustees said the 
new agreement means the Raleigh college 
is assured continued operation. He said 
it would probably be a branch of the con- 
solidated college, but run independently 
by the First Church of Raleigh if neces- 
sary. 

The resolution specifices that until the 
consolidated college is established and 
opened all assets of Peace College will 
remain identifiable. It is understood that 
this would give assurance that there 
would be no question of ownership in the 
event Peace trustees sought to reassume 
full control of the school. 

The new institution, with $1,000,000 


in hand of approximately $5,000,000 
pledged, has set a target date of Septem- 
ber, 1960, for its opening. It will con- 
tinue to be called “Consolidated Presby- 
terian College” until a permanent name 
is decided upon. 

Architects for the new college will be 
A. G. Odell, Jr., and Associates, Char- 
lotte, N. C. Englehardt, Englehardt, Leg- 
gett and Cornell, Greenville, S. C., and 
New York, are educational consultants. 
W. P. Wells, Mechanical Engineers, Inc., 
will be engineering consultants. These 
were chosen from 40 leading achitectural 
firms from Miami to Boston that had 
expressed interest in the project. 


Klan Activities Are 
Denounced in Virginia 


Officers of three religious groups sought 
recently to head off any further Ku Klux 
Klan activities in Virginia when they 
issued a joint statement on the subject. 
Protestants were represented by Francis 
P. Miller, Charlottesville layman, who 
is president of the State Council of 
Churches. The statement said the pros- 
pect of Klan rallies ‘‘are cause for serious 
concern to religiously motivated persons 
and decent people everywhere.” It point- 
ed to legislation forbidding the wearing 
of masks and the burning of crosses on 
property of persons without their permis- 
sion. It called upon religious leaders to 
cooperate with law enforcement authori- 
ties in preventing “unlawful Klan activi- 
ties from becoming a significant force 
in the communities of this state.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK. Second-class mail privileges authorized at Richmond, Va. Published weekly on Monday by Outlook 
Publishers Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, except alternate weeks July and August and last week December. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 











A CONFERENCE of Methodist leaders 
meeting recently in Washington, D. C., 
has urged that ministers be discouraged 
from serving as industrial chaplains un- 
less their salaries are paid by the church 
and they are completely independent of 
both management and labor. . . . THE 
LUTHERAN World Federation is demand- 
ing that the Hungarian Communist gov- 
ernment rescind its recent action remov- 
ing from office a Lutheran bishop and 
other church officials who had been “‘free- 
ly chosen” by congregations. . . . THIRTY- 
ONE WHITE Protestant ministers and two 
Jewish rabbis in Columbus, Ga., have 
adopted a declaration of race relations 
principles urging obedience to law, pres- 
ervation of public schools and protection 
of free speech. . . . CEYLON’S MINISTER 
OF EDUCATION has warned that it will be 
“disastrous” if that country’s state-aided 
Christian schools are taken over by the 
government. There is a growing Buddhist 
campaign to take over all denominational 
schools in which more than half the 
students are non-Christian. . . . Missts- 
SIPPI’S marriage mills, long a target of 
criticism from churches and civic groups, 
will be abolished next July 1 as a result 
of legislation adopted at a recent special 
session. Last year 65% of Mississippi 
marriages involved out-of-state couples 
and 46% were teen-agers. ... Two NE- 
GRO COLLEGE STUDENTS from Nigeria, 
West Africa, have been received into 
membership in the Georgetown, Ky., Bap- 
tist church by a vote of 237-29. The stu- 
dents attend Georgetown College, which 
is supported by the Southern Baptist 
Convention. . . . FoR THE SECOND TIME 
in two years, congregations of the Lu- 
theran Free Church have rejected a pro- 
posal to merge with three other Lutheran 
denominations. . . . REGISTERED VOTERS 
in New Jersey will now be able to re- 
ceive an absentee ballot if an election is 
held on a religious holiday. ... AN East 
GERMAN court at Leipzig has sentenced 
two theological students to 18 and 30 
months in prison for anti-state agitation. 
They were accused of collaborating with 
Pastor Siegfried Schmutzler, who was 
sentenced to five years hard labor by the 
same court last month on charges of 
counter-revolutionary activities. ... Two 
PROTESTANT PASTORS escaped to West 
Berlin from East Germany after learn- 
ing that police wanted to arrest them for 
anti-state propaganda. 


THE YEAR IN RELIGION 


Year's Review Groups Major 
Events Under Six Headings =~’ 


x 
Car 
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By WINFRED E. GARRISON 


HE principal religious events of 

1957—at least in the Protestant area 
—can be grouped under evangelism, 
union movements, ecumenical conferences 
and actions and attitudes in relation to 
racial segregation and integration. 

The fact that church membership has 
had about its customary rate of increase 
(three per cent in this year’s reports as 
compared with 2.8 last year), and that 
this is, as usual, a good deal more than 
the estimated 1.7 per cent increase in 
the population, may be viewed with a 
degree of gratification that is limited by 
knowledge that the margin of probable 
inaccuracy in the statistics is greater than 
the reported increase. 

Many of the denominational figures 
are rough estimates. For example, among 
the twenty branches of the Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church reporting the larger groups 
report membership in even thousands. 
One has raised its figure from 440,000 
to 760,000 in the last two years; another 
from an even million to 1,150,000. The 
total for the Eastern churches is 25 per 
cent higher than two years ago. 


Add a Million 


Another religious body which has no 
central office added a million to its pre- 
vious figure a few years ago, and this year 
adds an even 100,000. In the entire list 
of 268 denominations (254 reporting) 
there are enough figures of this kind to 
put a serious limitation on the value of 
any precise percentages of increase that 
may be based on them. Even one extra 
million slipped into the reports means 
an additional one per cent in the reported 
total membership of all the churches. In 
spite of all this, it still seems quite certain 
that the churches are growing. How fast, 
nobody knows. 

Undoubtedly the most conspicuous and 
highly-publicized religious event of the 
year was the Billy Graham evangelistic 
campaign in New York. During a great 
part of the summer the huge auditorium 
of Madison Square Garden was prac- 


DR. GARRISON is professor of Philosophy 
and Religion, University of Houston, Hou- 
ston, Tex. 





tically filled at every service. Since the 
Gospels carefully record the number of 
those who ate of the loaves and fishes, it 
may be deemed that there is a justifying 
precedent for the managers of the New 
York campaign in reporting that the total 
attendance at the meetings was 1,941,200, 
and that the number of “decisions for 
Christ” was 56,526. 

A rally at Yankee Stadium brought a 
larger crowd than a World Series game 
because it filled the playing field as well 
as the bleachers. Estimates ranged from 
75,000 to 200,000 for the jam that 
stopped traffic in Times Square while 
Mr. Graham spoke there. 

Stimulated perhaps by the events in 
New York, the National Council of 
Churches has enlisted the services of 
some of the best Christian thinkers to 
study, and to guide the churches in study- 
ing, the “essential nature and task” of 
evangelism, with a view to developing an 
acceptable and defensible theological 
foundation for it before turning to the 
secondary question of “methods.” Dur- 
ing 1957 the United Church of Canada 
quietly conducted a National Evange- 
listic Mission which, late in the year, 
developed into a serious study of the 
Christian approach to the questions of 
family, community and economic life and 
international affairs. 


6,000 DCEs 


Paralleling the spectacular evangelistic 
efforts and many smaller ones that re- 
ceived only local publicity, the work of 
Christian education made steady prog- 
ress. A meeting of 1,600 religious educa- 
tors was held at Cincinnati under the 
auspices of the National Council’s Divi- 
sion of Christian Education. There are 
now 6,000 employed directors of Chris- 
tian education in local churches—a pro- 
fession scarcely known 20 or 25 years 
ago. It has been estimated that 1,000 
churches are now looking for qualified 
persons to fill such positions. 

As it was said a year ago, so it can be 
said now with more emphasis and with 
fresh illustrations, the churches are lead- 
ing their communities in the development 
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of liberal attitudes and policies in regard 
to race relations. Of southern ministers, 
some have been heroic in facing adverse 
local sentiment and even violence, many 
have been courageous but moderately cau- 
tious, very few have been vehement sup- 
porters of the continuance of racial seg- 
regation on the old lines. 

The expressions of church conferences 
and conventions, in which laymen also 
are represented, have similarly leaned 
strongly to the liberal side. It cannot 
be doubted that the phrase, “All men are 
created equal,” has in general more 
meaning for Christians than for citizens 
who do not see in it any religious sig- 
nificance. 

The General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, U.S. (Southern), ap- 
proved the Supreme Court decision out- 
lawing segregation in schools and voted 
its disapproval of all forms of racial 
segregation in (1954.—Eds.). The Rich- 
mond (Va.) ministerial association con- 
demned the rigid stand of the state’s 
authorities against integrated schools. 


Atlanta Statement 


A large number of Atlanta (Ga.) min- 
isters issued a joint statement of the same 
general import. A sociological study of 
the sentiments of ministers in two border 
cities—Baltimore and Washington, D.C. 
—found “far more liberal racial atti- 
tudes” than had been expected. The Tex- 
as Council of Churches fought the ten 
segregation bills that were before the 
legislature and was influential in the 
defeat of eight of them. Oklahoma City’s 
council of churches elected a Negro as 
its president. When Koinonia farm and 
church—an interracial community Chris- 
tian enterprise in Georgia—was attacked 
with fire, dynamite and rifle shots, neigh- 
boring councils of white churches and the 
Georgia Council of Churches protested. 

Some items of news from the north also 
deserve mention. The Presbyterian, USA, 
General Assembly declared again for “a 
non-segregated church in a non-segre- 
gated society.” An all-white church in 
the Rochester (N.Y.) Presbytery chose 
a Negro minister. Members of a Negro 
Episcopal church in Syracuse which had 
to be closed accepted an invitation to 
join a neighboring white church. In 
Chicago the First Presbyterian Church 
and the Normal Park Baptist both have 
white and Negro co-pastors, beginning in 
the autumn of this year. In Minneapolis 
the great Hennepin Avenue Methodist 
Church absorbed the membership of a 
Negro congregation whose building was 
swept away by a new highway develop- 
ment. 

Two notable unions of denominations 
were consummated in 1957. The union 
of the Presbyterian Church, USA, and 
the United Presbyterian Church was ap- 
proved. On June 25, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
a uniting synod effected and impressively 
dramatized the merging of the Congre- 
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gational Christian Churches and the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church to 
form the United Church of Christ. 

This new body of more than 2,000,000 
members (and this by a rather accurate 
count) regards itself as the nucleus for 
a still larger united church and holds 
the door open for other denominations 
which may wish to enter. The Disciples 
of Christ at their October convention— 
hereafter to be called the “International 
Convention of Christian Churches (Dis- 
ciples of Christ)”—voiced a receptive 
attitude toward any overtures that might 
come from this new united church. 

The American Lutheran Church, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church and the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church will 
merge in 1960. Four national student 
organizations of as many denominations 
have a pending merger designed to reduce 
the sectarianism of religion on the col- 
lege campus. 


North India 


The plan for a United Church of 
North India has been completed and now 
awaits action by the seven Protestant 
bodies which have been parties to the 
project. These include Anglican, Baptist, 
Methodist, Disciples of Christ and 
Brethren. Like the basis for the Church 
of South India, it recognizes the validity 
of the present ministries of the partici- 
pating churches and also accepts the “‘his- 
toric episcopate” as the basis for future 
ordinations. The reports of official con- 
versations which have been going on for 
three years between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Scotland are now 
being submitted to intensive study by the 
parties concerned and will doubtless be 
considered by the Lambeth Conference 
of 1958. Intercommunion rather than 
union is the immediate objective. 

Most notable among the general con- 
ferences of the year were the meetings 
of the World Council’s central committee 
and some of its commissions at New 
Haven, Conn., in July, and the North 
American Faith and Order Conference at 
Oberlin, Ohio, in September. The theme 
of the latter, ““The Nature of the Unity 
We Seek,” was intensively studied by 
many regional groups for two years in 
advance. 

During the year Pope Pius XII issued 
three encyclical letters dealing with mis- 
sions, materialism, radio, films and TV. 

Probably the most significant of these 
was “Miranda Prorsus” (Remarkable 
Inventions) dated Sept. 8, in which he 
instructed bishops all over the world to 
set up committees on films, radio and TV 
in their respective countries. 

Shortly after the encyclical the Amer- 
ican hierarchy, holding its annual meet- 
ing in Washington, D. C., took steps to 
widen the work of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference’s Episcopal Commit- 
tee on Motion Pictures to include the 
moral evaluation of radio and TV. The 


committee controls the National Legion 
of Decency organized 24 years ago to 
issue moral ratings of films shown in the 
U.S. The bishops set up a committee to 
study ways and means of also evaluating 
radio and TV programs. 

In an April encyclical, the 81-year- 
old Pontiff stressed the urgent need for 
more priests and qualified laymen in the 
mission field, especially in Africa. In 
July the Pope addressed an encyclical to 
the hierarchy in France warning against 
the “terrible temptation” of materialism 
and calling upon the faithful everywhere 
for a “collective effort for the Christian 
renewal of society.” 

Churches in countries behind the Iron 
Curtain were still struggling to carry on 
their work in the face of Communist re- 
strictions and anti-religious propaganda. 
In Hungary, after a brief period of free- 
dom following the anti-Soviet abortive 
revolt, the Communist regime gradually, 
and with increasing determination, re- 
fastened its grip on the churches. 

In China new and more drastic meas- 
ures against the Catholic Church were 
forecast with the formation of a govern- 
ment-sponsored Patriotic Association of 
Chinese Catholics. 

Probably the Catholic Church in Po- 
land is stronger than in any other Com- 
munist-ruled country. The Polish hier- 
archy was said to be “satisfied” over the 
progress the church has made under the 
Gomulka regime. This was reported by 
Auxiliary Bishop Karol Pekala of Tar- 
now on his visit to America. He was the 
first member of the Polish hierarchy to 
visit this country since 1946. He said 
that during the year the situation of the 
Church in Poland has shown a definite 
improvement. 


World Judaism 


A notable event in world Judaism was 
the decision to form a World Council of 
Conservative Synagogues. 

Aim of the council will be to stimulate 
religious life and advance the Torah 
(Jewish religious law) in all parts of the 
world. The convention also approved a 
pilgrimage to Israel in 1958 to break 
ground for a seminary center in Jerusa- 
lem for American students studying in 
schools and universities in that country. 


(Copyrighted 1957 by Religious News 
Service) 


Felix Gear to Direct 
1957 Montreat Program 


Felix B. Gear, professor of Systematic 
Theology at Columbia Seminary, will be 
program director for the 1958 conference 
season at Montreat, summer conference 
headquarters for Southern Presbyterians. 

Dr. Gear has occupied this position 
once before. He will be responsible for 
scheduling preachers and lecturers for 
the Bible Conference and assisting church 
boards and agencies in planning and 
carrying out their conferences. 
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From the Lexington Convention 


MASSEY M. HELTZEL 


Secularism outside the church is bad 
enough, but inside the church it is high 
tragedy. We are thrilled with glowing 
reports, impressive statistics, tremendous 
crowds—thrilled at first, but at times we 
must be heartsick when we realize that 
the church has adopted the world’s 
standards of success. ... 

When the church seeks any other kind 
of power it loses its spiritual power. 
Yet how easy it is for church officials to 
adopt secular ways, to deal in ostentation 
and worldly display, boasting of numbers, 
bragging of accomplishments! .. . Even 
we ministers, who certainly ought to know 
better, are prone to judge the effectiveness 
of other ministers and churches by the 
size of the membership, the building, the 
budget... . 


The church has few greater foes than 
its own sinfulness in worshipping the 
same little gods of success before which 
men of the world bow down. 


And until it renounces secular stand- 
ards and adopts intensely spiritual ones 
instead, it will continue to be afflicted, 
perplexed, struck down... . 

se 6 


Let us rejoice that the church in Amer- 
ica has been showing that it is undaunted 
by the opinions of men, that it is free 
to say and do ‘what God wills for it. 
When the proclamations and actions of 
the church make society scream with pain 
or growl in anger you may mark it down 
that whatever else it may be doing, the 
church is not listening to the voice of 
man. And the church which hears and 
heeds God’s voice instead of man’s is a 
church with promise, no matter how se- 
rious its plight in other respects. 

* * * 


JULIAN PRICE LOVE 


Never lose sight of the fact that the 
church is people, but always people who 
have, as a group, entrusted their lives to 
God for his leading and his service. If 
you have a reason for living that you feel 
is in accord with the purposes of God, 
you belong to the church of all ages. If 
you have no such reason for being in the 
world, no amount of machinery can bring 
you into the church. ... 


x * * 


The true church is made up of people 
who stand for God regardless of the per- 
sonal cost to them. The courage to stand 
for your convictions is something that 
we read about in history books, but often 
shrink from ourselves. . . . Whenever the 
purposes of the Kingdom of God in the 
earth come in conflict with the purposes 
of home or school or business or nation, 
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Here are brief excerpts from 
the major addresses delivered 
at the Sixth Quadrennial Youth 
Convention of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., Lexington, Ky., 
December 28-31. Theme: ““The 
Nature and Mission of the 
Church.”’ 


the Christian must deny the right of these 
that sometimes costs him plenty. It some- 
others to hold first place in his life. And 
times means marking him off from the rest 
of men and paying the price for being 
so marked off. 

It is what Jesus called bearing the 
cross, being willing for yourself to be 
sacrificed rather than to compromise 
your faith.... 

* * Ok 


People outside the church will be won 
to Christ, not primarily by what we say 
to them, but principally by seeing the 
way we act toward each other. You see 
that other girl in school who isn’t fitting 
in with the rest? You give some time 
and thought to chumming with her though 
others think she is sort of odd? There 
is the church. You see that other fellow 
who is not getting on so well with his 
work? You take time out to do some 
studying with him, even if others think 
him kind of dumb? There is the church. 
It was an ancient pagan who exclaimed 
of the most irresistible thing about the 
early church, “Behold how these Chris- 
tians love one another!”. . . 


* * * 


LAWRENCE I. STELL 


... Is it a true judgment to say that 
when the church becomes too respectable 
to enfold the troubled and broken of life 
with the arms of redemptive love that it 
has ceased to become the Church of Jesus 
Christ?. . . 


* * * 


As for relieving suffering, some stu- 
dents have a good record—but the over- 
all picture is sad. Few groups do more 
than Thanksgiving and Christmas chari- 
ties. Our record of giving in relief proj- 
ects is not good. Only in a few places 
have students undertaken the support of 
Displaced Persons or Foreign Exchange 
Students. Where it is done, results have 
been wonderful. 

What has the church helped students 
do about facing God’s goals? Not much. 
Unfortunately, we seem able to choose 
only one string each generation and at- 
tempt to make that perfect! Once it was 
a warless world, then opposition to Com- 
munism, and now interracial problems. 
All are important. Why can we not seek 
progress on these and many other fronts 
at the same time? 


MARGARET SHANNON 
Every generation must face afresh their 
wilderness as if they themselves were 
personally called out of Egypt. We must 
ask ourselves the question: “Saved to 
do what?”... 
* * » 


I say this seriously. The greatest blas- 
phemy against the sovereign God today 
is when so-called followers of Jesus 
Christ are so beset with the urgency of 
only one aspect of the Gospel that they 
forget that Jesus Christ, whom they rep- 
resent, took time on earth to be concerned 
with daily needs and heartaches of 
people. These people are missionaries of 
the heresy when they establish preaching 
stations among primitive people (often 
in English) and make of Christian sym- 
bols and scriptural statements a cheap 
fetish, trying to scare people into loving 
God and making the burden of their 
prayers, “If I die, my soul to keep.”. . . 


If we are ever to win China, or if 
I dare say so, the United States itself, 
the Christian witness must come from 
many voices with many experiences. 


* * * 


This attempt on the part of some 
churches to lift the ecumenical aspect of 
missionary personnel has been libeled by 
some as saying the missionary movement 
is over. Rather, may I say that the real 
witness of the whole church in the whole 
world has really only begun... . 

Recently, in Rome, there were opened 
under the direction of 60 trained Jesuits, 
a broadcasting station of 120,000 watts. 
(My understanding is that the largest of 
the commercial stations in the United 
States have only 50,000 watts.) There 
are proposed six supplementary stations 
of 100,000 watts each in the plan. Be- 
cause they are united, the Roman Church 
today has resources which could blanket 





THE SPEAKERS... 


Platform speakers at the Lexington 
convention were: 


Massey M. Heltzel, Ginter Park 
church, Richmond, Va. 

Julian Price Love, professor, Louis- 
ville Presbyterian Theological Semi- 
nary. 


Margaret Shannon, a secretary of 
the Presbyterian, USA, Board of For- 
eign Missions, New York, 


Lawrence |. Stell, Trinity church, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chandran Devanesen, leader in the 
Student Christian Movement, India. 


Wm. A. Benfield, Jr., Highland 
church, Louisville, Ky. 

















the air power of a great deal of the world. 
United we may stand, but unitedly .we 
must move with modern media that are 
possible only when we are united... . 


* * * 


In many an isolated post today—and 
not many are occupied by the professional 
church workers—we need to know that 
we belong to a fellowship which not only 
will cheer us on in a fearless witness into 
some of the world’s blackness, but also 
send praying comfort when the visible 
circumference of our immediate world is 
only spiritual desert. 

So let us continually re-echo the words 
of him who prayed that his disciples 
might be one that the world might be- 
lieve. And let us rejoice in our times. 


The sky has streaks of light of a 
new day. 


A Communist social work inspector put 
it this way after observing the peace on 
the faces of the inmates of a Christian 
institution: “Something tells me that our 
story is about over, and that yours has 
only begun.” 


* * * 


SHANDRAN DEVANESEN 

We have moved so fast and so far that 
Christians of the 20th century can put 
more meaning and content in “the world” 
and “every creature” [“Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature’’] than was possible at any other 
time in human history. It is the dramatic 
transformation of the world during the 
past 400 years and our daily increasing 
knowledge, which now extends to outer 
space, which underlies the tremendous 
challenge the church is facing today... . 

We must not underestimate the signif- 
icance of Marxism either as a rational 
attempt to explain the world in its totality 
or as an answer to the problems of social 
and economic justice. Hysteria is no an- 
swer to the challenge of Communism. 
Nor is it enough to be aware of its evil 
side.... 

We are challenged to out-good the good 
in Communism. The launching of the 
sputniks has made us reconsider the usual 
estimate of the achievements of Soviet 
science. In the same way we reed to 
reconsider what the Communists are do- 
ing in the social and economic realm so 
that we may out-dare them when dealing 
with problems of justice between man and 
man. 


The revival of the ancient religions 
of the East means that the church now 
has two frontiers to hold. 


On the one hand it has been enfeebled 
in many places by the subtle invasion of 
secularization as the industrialization of 
society proceeds apace. On the other 
hand she has to confront the ancient re- 
ligions of the East, which have an appeal 


a 


0 


for some minds precisely because of the 
secularization and depersonalization in 
industrial society. ... 

There is still the fear that the white 
races will never shed their assumption 
of superiority whether it stems from bi- 
ology, culture, or the sense of more rapid 
progress in historical time. In his anger 
and feeling of humiliation the Asian or 
African tends to forget that no people 
is entirely free from the taint of racialism. 
But it is natural for him to forget this 
fact because he has not had the power 
and wealth to humiliate others to the 
extent to which it is still possible for the 
white races to do so... 

Why is the world so bitter against 
Christians who are infected by racialism ? 
Do not others also practice forms of dis- 
crimination? It is because the world 
knows that we are children of light who 
act like children of darkness. No other 
faith has affirmed the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man in the same 
tremendous fashion—the fashion of the 
Christ who suffered so that all may be 
one in him. Because of our great affirma- 
tion of brotherhood we are greatly con- 
demned. Much is expected from those to 
whom much has been given. 

What we often do is to qualify for the 
millstone—which Jesus said should be 
hung from the neck of a man cast into 
the sea for being the cause of offense to 
those who would come to Him. A chal- 
lenge to the church lies in the fact that 
men are hungry for the Truth it has to 
offer, but cannot see it because we are 
the obstacles to their doing so... . 

The effort of man to create new so- 
cieties itself results in forms of exclusive- 
ness and separation, in the creation of 
fresh barriers between man and man. 
When the means of communciation are 
at our disposal communication itself be- 
comes difficult. 


The tower of Babel becomes the most 
appropriate symbol of the modern 
world. 


To fulfill its mission in the modern 
world the church has to persuade men to 
turn from the building of one Babel after 
another to the New Jerusalem—a city 
not made by human hands — whose 
builder and maker is God. God is not 
mocked and all civilizations built on the 
pride of man are doomed to perish. That 
task, however, is to be carried out in a 
spirit of repentance and love. Like Jonah, 
we are commanded to go to Nineveh— 
not to declare the hearty and self-right- 
eous condemnation of an angry prophet 
—but with the sorrow and love of 
Christ..... 

* * * 


WILLIAM A. BENFIELD, Jr. 


. . . It is true that some people have 
lived closer to God than others and that 
some have known more of the fullness 
of his love than others. It is true that 


God has given us different abilities and 
tasks. But it is not true, if we use the 
Bible as our basis for judgment, that 
God has placed any limits on his love 
for any one of us, or that he has imposed 
any restriction on the extent to which 
any one of us is to love him and serve 
him. The tragedy of our failure to rec- 
ognize and respond to the personal call 
of God to commitment and service is 
that when we place a limit on our will- 
ingness or capacity to be used by him we 
are thus determining the extent of our 
own growth as children of God and we 
are limiting the work of a God with whom 
all things are possible. .. . 
es 

Some of you have the capacity to be 
great physicists, others of you have other 
capacities. But vou all have a larger 
capacity than just to be doctors and law- 
yers and business men and women. You 
have the capacity to be instruments of 
God, holy instruments, each one of you. 
The greatest thing that can happen to 
you—stupendous, incredible, miraculous, 
yet true—is that Christ can take you and 
make you an instrument of God.... 








MODERATOR’S ITINERARY 





Presbyterian, USA, Assembly 

Harold R. Martin 

313 East St., Bloomington, Ill. 

Jan. 5, a.m. National church, Washington, 
D. C.; p.m., Garden Memorial church fol- 
lowed by presbytery-wide reception. 


Jan. 7, Communion service at the opening 
of Congress, National Church. 


Jan. 9-10, Long Range Planning Committee, 
New York. 


Jan. 11-16, Southern California. 

Jan. 19-22, Tuscon, Arizona. 

Jan. 23, Ganado, Arizona. 

Jan. 24, Amarillo, Texas. 

Jan. 25, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Jan. 26, Great Dallas area. 

Jan. 27, Houston and Baytown, Texas. 
Jan. 28, Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Jan. 29-30, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Feb. 4, Presbytery men’s rally, Burlington, 
lowa. 

Feb. 5, Church of Brethren seminary, Chi- 
cago. 

Feb. 9, a.m., Haverton, Pa., p.m., Second 
church, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Feb. 10, Downtown Laymen’s Luncheon 
Club, New York City; p.m., Philadelphia 
Presbytery dinner. 


Feb. 11, Princeton Seminary. 


Feb. 12, Presbyterian Fellowship, Yale Di- 
vinity School, New Haven. 


Feb. 14-16, National Council, Presbyterian 
Men, New York. 


Feb. 16, First church, Perth Amboy, N. J. 


Feb. 21-23, Natl. Council, Presbyterian Men, 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Feh. 23-26, North Coastal Area, Calif. 
23—Stockton and Berkeley. 
24—San Francisco. 
25—San Jose Presbytery. 
26—San Francisco Seminary, San An- 
selmo; and Eureka. 
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ADVERTISING APPEALS ARE 
EXAMINED BY CURRENT WRITER 


CuiIcaGo (RkNS)—American industry, 
in its efforts to increase the sale of goods, 
is encouraging the development of he- 
donism, a national convention of the Re- 
ligious Education Association was told 
here. 

The charge was made by Vance Pack- 
ard of New Canaan, Conn., author of the 
best-seller, “The Hidden Persuaders.”’ 
He addressed more than 500 Protestant, 
Roman Catholic and Jewish leaders in 
religion and education who explored the 
“Images of Man in Current Culture.” 
Dr. Packard’s topic was “Images and 
Morals in the Mass Manipulation of 
Human Behavior.” 

Advertising displays and sales promo- 
tion plans, he said, sanction and justify 
extravagance and strive to demonstrate 
that the hedonistic approach to life is a 
moral, not an immoral one. 

Dr. Packard was particularly critical 
of three aspects “of this commercial 
image building” of the hedonistic man. 
He described these as “invading the pri- 
vacy of our minds,” the deliberate en- 
couragement of irrational behavior, and 
“the manipulative effort” to make Amer- 
icans “more self-indulgent, more pleas- 
ure-minded, more materialistic, more pas- 
sive, more conforming.” 


Hidden Weaknesses 

In discussing the invasion of the 
mind’s privacy, he asked, ‘What is the 
morality of playing upon our hidden 
weaknesses and frailties—such as our 
anxieties, our dread of non-conformity, 
our hypochondria, our aggressive feel- 
ings?” He said that one of America’s 
largest advertising agencies has a staff 
of psychologists who seek to “isolate these 
frailties of our make-up and then suggest 
how messages may be beamed to play 
upon them.” 

Dr. Packard also questioned the moral- 
ity of “manipulating” small children by 
such projects as the creation of synthetic 
heroes and of playing upon children’s 
fears. 

He lashed out at the promoters of “the 
new technique called subliminal projec- 
tion.” The author defined this technique 
as “whispering sales messages to us so 
softly that we can’t even see or hear 
them.” 

“T prefer to call it not subliminal but 
rather surreptitious, sneaky, or sub-rosa 
selling,” he said. “This technique in- 
volves flashing messages, either visual or 
audio, past us so quickly that we do not 
perceive them with the conscious eye or 
ear, but do receive the messages subcon- 
sciously.” 

As examples of industry’s encourage- 
ment of irrational behavior, Dr. Packard 
cited the design of supermarkets “to pro- 
mote impulsive buying,” and the packag- 
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ing of products “for their hypnotic ef- 
fect.” 

He questioned the morality of industry 
in ‘deliberately encouraging us to be 
wasteful of the nation’s resources by con- 
sidering any product more than two years 
old as obsolete.” 


Psychological Trick 

“Marketers no longer are willing to 
wait until we wear out their product, 
until they consider us prospects for a 
replacement,” he said. “Products just 
don’t wear out fast enough. As a result, 
they now seek to create what they call 
‘psychological obsolescence.’ They try 
to wear the product out in our minds.” 

Dr. Packard warned that the growing 
absorption with consumption and the 
change it is making in the American 
character was dangerous for the nation. 
He said he agreed with the historian, 
Arnold Toynbee, that any civilization 
that remains long in such a mood is on 
the way down. 

“Advertisers and their many friends 


say all this is permitting Americans to 
attain the highest standard of living in 
world history,” he said. ‘We can all 
have brighter, longer, newer cars and 
electronic kitchens. 

“The negative side of the picture is that 
in a sense we have become a nation on 
a tiger. We must consume—or be con- 
sumed. The pressure is on Americans to 
consume, consume and consume whether 
we need or even desire the products al- 
most forced upon us. We must be per- 
suaded to consume to meet the needs of 
the productive process.” 

The issue, Dr. Packard said, “is 
whether we recognize that possessions are 
meant to serve life, and that the kind of 
life we build comes first.” He urged the 
working out of “a spiritually tolerable 
relationship between our dynamic econ- 
omy and our free people.” 


Organs in Ohio 


A retired business man, philanthropist 
of Cleveland, Ohio, is offering to give a 
spinet-model electric organ to any “poor 
country church” in Ohio that needs one. 
Claude Foster, whose gifts to philan- 
thropic causes have exceeded $6,000,000, 
says he is prepared to give as many as 
500 such organs to these churches. 





JOSEPH C. ROBERT, President 





1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1957 


Unites sound scholarship and broad training 
for life with a vital Christian emphasis. 


Hampden-Sydney, Virginia 








Maxton, 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division of Consolidated Presbyterian College of Synod of N. C. 
Educational excellence for our 
most valuable asset—our youth. 


Louis C. LaMotte, President 


North Carolina 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


A liberal arts program especially planned for women students 
A.B. and B.S. degrees ... fall accreditation 
Presbyterian Church affiliation 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 





MITCHELL COLLEGE 


coeducational junior college 
At NE. North Carolina in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains. Presbyterian. Dedi- 
cated to the Christian education of youth. Ac- 
credited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secendary Schools. High standards, excellent 
instruction. Preparation for advanced academic 
work; specific vocational training. 
@ Basic Liberal Arts 
@ Terminal Business Education 
@ Voice @ Piano @ Organ 
Informal student activities. Campus dorm for 
women, approved town residences for men. De- 
lightful climate. Easily accessible. Est. 1856. 
Scholarships, work opportunities. Liberally en- 
dowed. Rate: $794. Catalog. 





Paace College 


At Peace College education for the 
first and second years of college and 
the last two years of high school is 
pursued in an atmosphere which is 
friendly, informal, traditional, and 
Christian ... in classes that are 
fairly small and with instruction in 
the hands of trained and experienced 
faculty members. For catalogue or 
information, write 


WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
PEACE COLLEGE 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
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EDITORIAL 


They Did Something in 1957! 


It is our custom to review at this time 
each year some of the exceptional con- 
tributions made to the life of the church 
and the nation by individuals and groups. 
Particularly do we call attention to per- 
sons who have acted in the face of oppo- 
sition or deeply intrenched social cus- 
toms. Dates in parenthesis refer to issues 
of THE OUTLOOK reporting these events. 

Edward D. Grant, Baton Rouge, La., 
told the Assembly’s Men’s Council (as 
he later told the General Assembly in 
Birmingham), “The church is the only 
conscience the government has. When a 
church is silent, the state can have no 
conscience.” (OvuTLOOK, Jan. 21) 

The Texas Council of Churches and 
others rallied early to oppose a package 
of 12 segregationist bills offered the state 
legislature (Jan. 21). Only two of the 
bills, severely amended, were finally en- 
acted. 

Toddie Lee Wynne of Dallas gave the 
Texas Presbyterian Foundation a 
$2,000,000 gift (Jan. 28). 

The Richmond, Va., Ministers’ Asso- 
ciation, in a strong statement, took issue 
with political forces seeking to circum- 
vent compliance with the Supreme Court 
Decision on segregation in the public 
schools (Feb. 11). 

Union Seminary in Va. inaugurated its 
own FM radio station (Feb. 11). 

The Memphis Ministers’ Association 
took an aggressive stand in opposition to 
three proposed state laws as “definite 
threats to freedom” (Feb. 18). 

The Greater Chicago Church Federa- 
tion and others rallied wide support to 
protest a television station ban on the 
film “Martin Luther” (Feb. 25). The 
film was later shown (April 23). 

Presbyterian, USA, Stewardship lead- 
ers have set a goal to raise contributed 
oenevolences from $25,000,000 a year to 
$50,000,000 by 1962 (Feb. 25). 

Central Church, Atlanta, Ga., con- 
tinued to make a notable contribution in 





a downtown location in the face of many 
obstacles and a constantly changing pop- 
ulation (March 4). 

Despite a noble effort in many areas of 
the Presbyterian, U.S., Church the ef- 
fort was not good enough and the move 
to permit the ordination of women as 
elders and deacons was defeated 45-40. 
However, even the strongest opponents 
were willing to admit that this was only 
a delaying action (March 18, Apr. 15). 

The Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
Women’s Work, in a significant action, 
stood up for its own rights and program 
in relation to Montreat authorities (Apr. 
22). 

Presbyterian ministers and other Geor- 
gia groups rallied in strong and signif- 
icant support of the beleaguered Koi- 
nonia Farm near Americus, Ga. Leaders 
of the unique enterprise continued 
through the year to do their best to main- 
tain their activities despite attacks of 
violence and economic boycotts (May 6). 

Strong support has continued to be ex- 
tended toward the new consolidated col- 
lege in North Carolina, with presbyteries 
repeating their overwhelming endorse- 
ment of the Laurinburg institution (May 
6). 

Ben Thompson, Kingsport, Tenn., lay- 
man, inspired the General Assembly with 
a display of personal courage in chal- 
lenging the Assembly to a large advance 
in its giving program. Even those who 
disagreed with Mr. Thompson were deep- 
ly impressed by his evident sincerity 
(May 13). 

The Birmingham Assembly overwhelm- 
ingly sustained support of the National 
and World Councils of Churches. It 
adopted a notable Christian Relations 
report supporting the basic freedoms. It 
rejected attacks on its official literature 
and programs (May 13). 

Eugene Carson Blake, stated clerk of 
the Presbyterian, USA, General Assem- 
bly, explaining support given by the 
church to an oppressed minister, declared, 
“We are not going to have our ministers 
pushed around” by organized pro-segre- 
gationist groups (May 20). 

The Presbyterian, USA, Assembly in 
Omaha approved a major study in sup- 
port of the public schools, confirmed 
presbytery action on union with United 
Presbyterians, called for a huge increase 
in benevolences (June 3). 

The Consolidated Presbyterian college, 
now in process of formation in North 
Carolina, took notable steps in establish- 
ing bases for its curriculum (June 3) 
and is expected to be equally praise- 
worthy in its campus architectural plans. 

Presbyterians, U. S. and USA, in West 
Virginia made a notable record in pro- 
viding more than a million dollars for 
Higher Education (June 10, July 8). 

Missionaries in Japan were given 
Board permission to establish affiliate 
membership in the Kyodan or National 
Christian Church (June 10) and par- 


ticipation in the Japan Internationa] 
Christian University was voted (Dec, 
2,9). 

Ben L. Rose, of the Union Seminary 
(Va.) faculty, contributed a discussion 
of “Racial Segregation in the Church” 
that has exerted a profound influence far 
and wide (June 24). 

United Presbyterians, following the 
overwhelming vote in the presbyteries, 
voted as they had in 1956 to unite with 
Presbyterians, USA, as they will in Pitts- 
burgh next May (July 8). 

A group of South Carolina ministers 
led the way to provide a statement of the 
“moderate position” in regard to deseg- 
regation (Aug. 5, Nov. 4). 

The Synod of Oklahoma (U. S.) sought 
to offset a series of lay attacks being 
made against some boards and agencies 
in other parts of the church by giving 
a vote of confidence (Aug. 5). 

The Atlanta Community Chest with- 
stood racist opposition and continued in- 
clusion of the Urban League in its annual 
fund-raising effort (Aug. 5). 

North Decatur (Ga.) Presbyterians 
adopted contemporary architecture for 
their new building, offering them many 
new and exciting possibilities (Sept. 9). 

The Church of Scotland conducted a 
notable “Kirk Week” in which hundreds 
of laymen were led to see new meanings 
in their Christian witness and commit- 
ment (Sept. 9). 

Little Rock, Ark., ministers and others 
rallied nobly to meet the challenge of 
public school integration and later stood 
steadfastly in the face of local efforts to 
thwart it (Sept. 16, 23, Oct. 7, 14, Nov. 
4). 

With knowledge and appreciation of 
the Reformed heritage in worship and 
architecture, the Blacksburg (Va.) con- 
gregation has provided a place of wor- 
ship in which it is able to witness to its 
basic convictions. 

Among the groups taking strong posi- 
tions in opposition to legislative cir- 
cumvention of the movement toward de- 
segregation in the schools were these: 
Central Texas Presbytery (Oct. 14); the 
Westminster Fellowship of Texas Tech; 
the Session of Westminster Church, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 

Southern Baptist missionaries in Ni- 
geria, West Africa, called upon the presi- 
dent and trustees of Baylor University 
to take a public stand for quicker school 
integration on the grounds that their 
failure to do so makes it harder for mis- 
sionaries to get their message across to 
Africans (Oct. 28). 

Governor LeRoy Collins, of Florida, 
challenged the churchwide Presbyterian 
Men’s Convention in Miami to avoid the 
mistake of Pontius Pilate and to refuse 
to “wash their hands” of situations where 
good or innocent people become the vic- 
tims of local attacks (Oct. 28). 

President Franklin Clark Fry of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
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On Resigning from the Human Race 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Job 3. 


TRANGE as it seems, men do try 

to resign from the human race. It 
is an impossibility; but it is being tried 
every day somewhere. To resign from 
being human: it is to think of oneself 
and other men as cast in a different mold, 
made of different stuff. It is to repudiate 
one’s share in the race’s shame, to refuse 
to bear the common burden, to shut one’s 
heart from pity, to fear the rewards of 
life are not ample enough for all and so 
be eager to take another’s share. To 
resign from the race; it may also take 
the form of refusing the destiny of man, 
of disbelieving in the glory of man, to 
make oneself an orphan from the family 
of God. 

Some of us do this all the time; but 
all of us do this some of the time. In 
those earliest stories in Genesis we see 
it plainly. Adam, asked about his sin, 
denies that it is his sin. The sin to 





challenged church men’s groups to be 
something more than supper clubs and 
to get into programs and services that 
have some valid content to them (Nov. 
4). 

A group of 80 Atlanta ministers from 
eight denominations, supported by the 
Atlanta newspapers, joined in a widely 
influential statement supporting freedom 
of speech, obedience to the law, the pub- 
lic school system, freedom to hold differ- 
ences and the maintenance of relation- 
ships between leaders of the races (Nov. 
11). 

Higher Education leaders and prom- 
inent laymen in all the U. S. synods or- 
ganized a bequest program seeking to 
undergird the church’s colleges and sem- 
inaries {Nov. 18). 

Presbyterian, U. S. Assembly’s Mod- 
erator William M. Elliott, Jr., declared 
at the dedication of the new World Mis- 
sions building in Nashville: ‘“The build- 
ing which we have erected testifies that 
we are not bound by the old, nor by the 
traditional. As we have changed our lo- 
cation, and improved our facilities, we 
stand ready also to alter our policies, and 
to revamp our methods” (Dec. 2). 

Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel, president of 
the United Church Women, said too many 
American women are “just playing at 
being churchwomen” (Dec. 9). 


There are countless others whose brave 
witness and devoted service should be 
listed here—far too many to be included 
in any compilation even if they were 
known. We can be grateful that the value 
of them and their far-reaching influence 
do not depend upon such a listing. If 
readers will write us of others we shall 
be glad to carry this information on our 
letters page. 
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which he consented, which he desired, 
which he shared, now that he is forced 
to face God, he denies. An alien voice, 
an intruder in Eden, the woman God 
pushed on him, it was she, it was not 
he. And Eve? For some reason, about 
which poets and philosophers have de- 
bated time out of mind, it does seem 
that when women deny their humanity 
they succeed in retreating farther from 
it than men do. Eve actually claims a 
sort of spiritual kinship with the Ser- 
pent. . . . The Serpent beguiled me, 
she says. God’s command on the one 
hand, the serpent’s whispers on the 
other; and she admits that the serpent 
was more persuasive, he got closer to her 
than God. 


HUS early in the story of the race, 

the resignations, the recriminations, 
the repudiations, begin. Cain was not 
slow to worsen his parents’ example. Am 
I my brother’s keeper? he asks. A man 
lay dead upon the grass. Your brother, 
said God. Call him what you like, Cain 
means by his reply; to me he is only a 
dead man. You must not expect me to 
be concerned. 

So it is all through the sad story of 
mankind. Sometimes it is shame that 
leads a man to cut himself off; sometimes 
it is grief or disaster; sometimes it is 
pride. We hear Elijah’s plaint: “I, I 
only am left.” The despairing prophet 
was giving the act of resignation a new 
twist—not for the last time in history. 
He was not precisely turning in his resig- 
nation, he was assuming that the race 
had forsaken him. Worshippers of Baal, 
he well knew, were brutalized, dehuman- 
ized by their very religion. Only the 
worshippers of the True God were the 
True People. But these were gone now; 
in all the wide world he was the only 
sane and spiritual man, and he cannot 
bear to live with that loneliness. But 
God will not let the man resign. He 
sends him back to discover and work 
amidst his race again. 

Job felt both the anguish of not be- 
longing, and the impossibility of it, at 
the same time. In that terrible impreca- 
tion on the day he was born, Job would 
blot out all his life, the good with the 
bad, and take his place with all the 
might-have-been’s, the shadows hovering 
on the rim of the human world, all those 
who might have been human but never 
were. Yet at the same time he is bitterly 
conscious that this is only a desperate 
make-believe—he was born, he knew hap- 
piness and now he knows despair. Else- 
where he feels that not only God but the 
human race have cast him out, and this 
is the nadir of his misery. Much as Job 
desires never to have been born at all, 
he feels with keenest pain what it is to 
be an outcast. 


E HAVE different stories in the 

New Testament, though at base it 
is always the same. On the one hand 
there is Simon Peter. The angel at the 
Easter sepulcher says, ‘Go tell the dis- 
ciples—and Peter.” Is it too much to 
guess why that had to be said? The 
man who had proved himself a liar, the 
man who could be a friend till friend- 
ship proved dangerous, the man who had 
watched, no doubt with strong suspi- 
cions, Judas Iscariot retreating into the 
night, at last came to the hour when he 
also went into the outer dark and wept, 
bitterly. Is it too much to guess that by 
this act of betrayal he felt himself cut 
off from among the disciples, and so 
from all men of hope? Is it too much 
to suspect that the disciples themselves 
had quietly erased Simon Peter from 
their minds? Perhaps. ... But in any 
case the angel says clearly—Tell his dis- 
ciples, and Peter. The Lord would not 
let him resign. 


And then on the other side were the 
Pharisees. In their eyes they were Hu- 
manity, the only humanity God cared 
about, the only kind that could possibly 
please God. Others were lumped under 
one title of scorn: The multitude that 
knows not the law—accursed! It really 
does not matter which way you do it. 
You can put up a wall in your mind’s 
view of the world, and on the one side 
of it put everybody else, and on the 
other side of it yourself (or your dupli- 
cates). You can put the sign “Human” 
on your side, or on the other side. But 
the wall is the thing. Break the fellow- 
ship with man, or break the fellowship 
with God which is the special glory of 
man, and you have to all intents and 
purposes turned in your resignation from 
the human race. 

It cannot be done, we said. It can be, 
at a terrible price. No man can do it 
and remain human. For the price of 
resignation is to become something other 
than human. The price of it is nothing 
less than to have one’s desire granted at 
last. 


HERE is a story of a man who went 

to hell. It was not quite as he ex- 
pected. There were no flames, no odor 
of brimstone, no screams. He was en- 
tirely alone . . . except for the demons. 
They are worse, he said to himself, than 
I had thought. There was a horrible 
kind of wrongness about them. They 
were things that looked as if they should 
never have been, as if they could not 
have been—yet there they were, them- 
selves the one horror of hell. Most did 
not speak. But one dark hour the man 
from earth, driven by his great loneliness, 
asked one of the demons: Where are the 
people? And the demon answered: There 
are no people. We were people—we were 
the people who resigned from the human 
race. 








Graham Campaign Has 
$200,000 N. Y. Surplus 


A surplus of approximately $200,000 
was realized from the Billy Graham New 
York Crusade, according to the current 
issue of Protestant Church Life, a weekly 
bulletin of the Protestant Council of the 
City of New York. 

The money is to be used for further 
evangelistic work. 

The executive committee of the New 
York Crusade is reported to have author- 
ized an estimated grant of $50,000 for 
the Protestant Council’s expanded pro- 


gram of Evangelism. It is also under- 
stood that $150,000 is to be turned over 
to the Billy Graham Evangelistic Asso- 
ciation in Minneapolis for telecasts in 
future crusades. 

Estimates of the New York crusade’s 
cost run to $2,500,000. The money col- 
lected at the crusade meetings were said 
to average between 25 and 50 cents a per- 
son attending, with additional funds com- 
ing from private contributors. 

Members of the crusade team received 


*The exact sum to be given the Protes- 
tant Council, according to the treasurer’s 
report, is $67,618.—Eds. 








Marshall W. Brown, President 
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By Paul N. Elbin. 


three main themes 


with non-sectarian groups. 


ices for use with adult groups. 


no money from these collections since 
their salaries are paid from the Evange- 
listic Association in Minneapolis. 


Cameroun Moderator 
Is Jungle Minister 

ELAT, CAMEROUN (RNS) — Simon 
Mvondo Ntyam, 60-year-old jungle min- 
ister, was elected Moderator of the new 
83,000-member Presbyterian Church of 
Cameroun at its first Assembly here. 

Francois Akoa was elected stated clerk 
of the Church, which was established by 
three synods of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. and its missions in French 
Cameroun. 

Also honored by the General Assembly 
was one of its American guests, Albert 
I. Good of Wooster, O. He received the 
Medal Merite Camerounaise for the 40 
years of service he gave as a missionary 
to Cameroun. Dr. Good’s father preceded 
him here as the first white man to reach 
the interior of the country. 

Mr. Ntyam became a Christian as a 
boy, one of the first converts in the Bulu 
tribe. He was graduated from the Dagar 
Biblical Seminary in Cameroun. Through 
his efforts, all but three of the 400 mem- 
bers of his clan have given up fetish wor- 
ship and witchcraft for Christianity. 

He serves six jungle chapels and two 
village churches in his pastorate, travel- 
ing by foot much of the time over the 35 
miles that separate the churches. 


Worship for the Young in Spirit 


A carefully selected collection of worship serv- 


The teacher or leader will par- 


ticularly appreciate the wide diversity of topics with appropriate 
poems, prose selections, and Bible readings centered around the 
-Devotion to Truth, Appreciation of Beauty, 
and Commitment to Goodness. ‘This is a broad, fresh presentation 
of worship services for all occasions, but especially planned for use 


$2.50 


The Teacher and Young Teens 


By Louise B. Griffiths. 


derstand the youth 12-14 and plan their religious 


education. 


poses, planning, equipment, and resources, new 
and established methods of teaching these 
Spiral bound. 


young people. 


At all bookstores 
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Beaumont and Pine Bivd 
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Reinstatement of Peter 
Is Expected in Hungary 


BUDAPEST (RNS)—The Assembly of 
the Trans-Tiscian District of the Hun- 
garian Reformed Church, which meets 
this month, is expected to reinstate de- 
posed Bishop John Peter (pronounce: 
pater). 

Retormed Church sources said the As- 
sembly “will accept the request of the 
hurch District to withdraw his resig- 
nation, dated Oct. 31, 1956, and re- 
occupy his episcopal office.” 

Dr. Peter was forced to resign as head 
of the Trans-Tiscian District in the fall 
of 1956 when leaders of the denomination 
ousted Communist collaborators from key 
posts following the abortive revolt that 
October. 

An extraordinary assembly of Reform- 
ed clergymen, held in Budapest imme- 
diately after the uprising, called Bishop 
Peter “the worst kind of Stalinist” and 
demanded his resignation, which he sub- 
mitted shortly thereafter. 

After the revolt had been crushed by 
Soviet troops the government of Premier 
Janos Kadar issued an official decree 
naming Dr. Peter president of the Hun- 
garian Cultural Relations Institute. 

Dr. Peter has been serving as a mem- 
ber of the Hungarian Communist govern- 
ment’s delegation to the current 12th 
session of the United Nations General 
Assembly in New York. 
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individuals. $2.95 
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LATER—These plans were evidently 
changed for instead of asking reinstate- 
ment, Bishop Peter submitted his resig- 
nation. He will devote his time com- 
pletely to heading the Hungarian Cul- 
tural Relations Institute. 

Janos Horvath, director of the State 
Office for Cultural Affairs, addressed the 
Assembly. He said Hungarian church- 
es should revise their international rela- 
tions and pay more attention to churches 
in the “people’s democracies.” 

He said that relations with ecumenical 
organizations must “exclude influences 
of imperalist policy.” He cited what he 
said was a hostile attitude to “Socialist 
Hungary” by Western church groups. 

After accepting Bishop Peter’s resig- 
nation, the Assembly at Debrecen ordered 
elections held among the parishes for his 
succesor. Votes will be cast by the Ses- 
sions (elders) until Feb. 28. It is ex- 
pected that circulars will be distributed 
suggesting candidates. Two who are 
mentioned are Deputy Bishop Stephen 
Gaal, 64, and Dr. Tibor Bartha, 45, the- 
ology professor at Debrecen. 


Enjoy 
financial 
security 


* * x 

WE MUST NOT forget that more than 
half of the people in the world have 

never so much as heard the name of 

Christ.—Bishop STEPHEN C. NEILL, In- 

dia. 





A NOVEL by Anton 
and Elly van Heurn 
What made him do it? 
How does a traitor’s mind 
work? When did the 
moment of understand- 


JUDAS © 


In this brilliant novel 
Judas’ mistake is revealed 


“ as a common one, an error 
in judgment, a misinter- 
that grips the reader to 
the last line. 


pretation of the message 
At all book stores $3.75 
MUHLENBERG PRESS « Philadelphia S22 


sequences, the agony of 


of Jesus. The terrible con- 
his conflict— make a story 








in an insecure world 


Thousands of holders of American 
Bible Society Annuity Agreements 
are happily unconcerned about the 
ups and downs of the stock market. 

They are secure, and enjoy better- 
than-average returns on their money, 
large deductions in income tax, and 
a deep sense of satisfaction because 
their annuities—which are such a 
blessing to them—help the Society in 
its vital ministry. 


Prompt, 
full payments 
without fail 


for over Name 
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In 115 years these annuities have 
never failed. During the Civil War, 
World Wars I and II and three severe 
economic depressions, every pay- 
ment has been made on time for the 
full amount. 


No wonder they are recommended 
as safe, proper investments by so 
many banks and counsellors. 


Send coupon today! 
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AUSTIN SCHOLARSHIPS—Winners of the Sam B. Hicks Scholarships at Austin (Texas) 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary this year are shown above. D. Marvin Williams, Dallas; 
Jorge Lara-Braud of Mexico City and Jack K. Bennett, Palestine, Texas. The award is 
made on the basis of academic achievement, Christian character and promise of effective- 
ness in the ministry. Bennett and Williams are seniors; Lara-Braud is a middler. 
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on the brotherhood of man. 
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Fellows Announced 
At Austin Seminary 


Fellowship winners at Austin (Texas) 
Theological Seminary for the coming year 
have been announced as follows: 

Don Marvin Williams, Dallas, Texas, 
alumni graduate study fellowship. 

Theron S. Nease, Savannah, Ga., sem- 
inary board of trustees fellowship. 

Francez Hollingsworth Mitchell, 
Shreveport, La., W. P. Newell Memorial 
fellowship. 

Jack K. Bennett, Palestine, Texas, 
Janie Maxwell Morris fellowship. 

Awards are made on the basis of char- 
acter, scholarship, personality and abil- 
ity. They enable recipients to engage in a 
year’s graduate study in this country or 
abroad. 


Chaplain Reigner Flown 
To USA After Injury 


CuristcHuRCH, N.Z. (RNS) — Navy 
Chaplain (Lt. Comdr.) Paul W. Reigner 
of Philadelphia was brought here for 
medical treatment after being seriously 
burned in a helicopter crash on his ar- 
rival at Antarctica to serve as Protestant 
chaplain during the International Geo- 
physical Year. 

He was transported in an Air Force 
C-124 for preliminary hospitalization 
prior to being transferred to Trippler 
Hospital in Hawaii for further treatment 
before resuming his return journey to the 
United States. 

Chaplain Reigner received severe burns 
of the face, hands and legs when the 
helicopter crashed on the deck of the 
USS Atka when a tie-down cable failed 
to release. 

The injured chaplain insisted on con- 
ducting his first and last service in the 
small but handsomely-equipped chapel 
at McMurdo, Antarctica. Lying on a 
litter with only his face and one ban- 
daged hand visible, he told his 100-man 
congregation that this was “one of the 
most significant moments of my life.” 
He said his only regret was that he could 
not remain with them. 

Chaplain Reigner, a minister of the 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, was to 
have spent from 12 to 14 months in An- 
tarctica, returning in the spring of 1959. 





CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 








WANTED 





HYMNALS: The First Presbyterian Church, 

Corinth, Mississippi, would like to pur- 
chase 50-100 used (in good condition) 
copies of THE PRESBYTERIAN HYMNAL. 
Please Write Bernard Munger, 919 Seventh 
Street, Corinth, Miss. 
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The Church Is a Fellowship 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for January 19, 1958 
Acts 2:42-47; Romans 15:1-9a 


In our story of the church so far we 
have looked (1) at its foundation, future 
and function as set forth by Jesus in 
Matthew 16; and (2) at the sources of 
its power as promised by Jesus (Acts 
1:8) and as experienced by the church, 
beginning with Pentecost. This week we 
look at the church’s fellowship, as demon- 
strated by the early church in Jerusalem 
—after Pentecost, and as set forth by 
Paul in his letter to the Romans. 


|. As Exemplified by the Early 

Church | 

In Acts 2:42-47 Luke tells us what 
happened when the Holy Spirit took 
possession of the disciples’ lives. ‘“They 
devoted themselves to the apostles’ teach- 
ing and fellowship, to the breaking of 
bread and the prayers.” They devoted 
themselves—one will not grow in any 
skill unless he devotes himself to the nec- 
essary disciplines for the realization of 
that skill—first, “to the apostles’ teach- 
ing.” The apostles’ teaching is recorded 
for us in the New Testament. It is taught 
in our Bible schools and expounded from 
our pulpits. Any Christian in earnest 
about his Christian life will give time 
to the study of the Bible. Otherwise he 
will not grow. They devoted themselves, 
second, “‘to fellowship.” The Christian 
life does not develop in isolation. We 
must join in the fellowship of worship, 
not occasionally, sporadically, but regu- 
larly. And there must be fellowship of 
labor, as we bend our backs, give of our 
means, join our energies in carrying on 
the great tasks of the Kingdom. The early 
disciples devoted themselves, in the third 
place, “to the breaking of bread.” They 
held frequent “love feasts” which min- 
istered to their unity as a group and 
which culminated always in the breaking 
of the bread and in the distribution of 
the wine in commemoration of Jesus’ 
death upon the cross. The fellowship of 
the church is deeper than any other fel- 
lowship. It binds people of every age, 
sex, race, and class into a true brother- 
hood of man because of their common 
dependence on him “who loved us and 
gave himself for us.” And no Christian 
group will develop as it should, will be 
truly possessed, i.e., guided and empow- 
ered, by the Spirit, unless it does hold 
frequent communion with its crucified 
and risen Lord. The early disciples de- 
voted themselves in the fourth place to 
“the prayers.” Surrendering themselves 
to God’s Spirit, they had learned to draw 
on those infinite resources which are 
available to men only through prayer. 
And unless we, too, devote ourselves to 
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prayer, the Spirit will not be able to work 
through us as he might. 

What were the consequences of this 
kind of life? Luke tells us. (1) “Fear 
came upon every soul.” This does not 
mean the ordinary garden type of fear 
which all of us have known in moments 
of sudden danger. It means rather godly 
fear, reverence, awe, the awareness of 
deity, the consciousness of being in the 
presence of the Almighty, that fear of 
God which frees us from every other fear, 
that sense of God’s presence that creates 
the distinctive qualities of the Christian 
life at its highest and best. 

(2) “And many wonders and signs 
were done through the apostles.” The 
signs and wonders which attracted the 
most attention at first were the more 
showy signs, no doubt, sudden conver- 
sions, speaking in tongues, miracles of 
healing, and the like. But as time went 
on the wonders and signs which attracted 
most attention, and which have continued 
to be the secret of the church’s growth, 
were the wonders and signs of transform- 
ed lives. As Paul wrote, “The fruit of 
the Spirit is love, joy, peace, patience, 
kindness, goodness, faithfulness, gentle- 
ness, self-control.” (Gal. 5:22-23.) 

(3) “And all who believed were to- 
gether and had all things in common.” 
This was not ‘“communism’’; it does not 
mean, as a careful reading will reveal, 
that Christians ceased to retain private 
property; it means rather that they shared 
with those who were in need, that no cne 
in this early Christian group was allowed 
to go hungry or in want, that members 
of the church were concerned not only 
for men’s spiritual needs, but also with 
their physical needs. This practical 
brotherhood continued to characterize the 
church for the next 300 years, as the 
church remained a persecuted minority 
within the Roman Empire. It was one of 
the secrets of its ultimate victory. Pagans 
said, “Behold how those Christians 
love one another,” and this is what they 
meant. As Julian, the apostate emperor, 
who tried unsuccessfully to breathe new 
vitality into the old faith after the Em- 
pire had become Christian, explained in 
a letter to a friend: 

“The Jews do not allow any of their own 
people to become beggars, and the Chris- 
tians support not only their own, but also 
our poor; but we (non-Christians) leave 
ours unhelped. It is matters like this 


which have contributed most to the spread 
of Christianity.” 


The greatest enemy of Christianity 
today is Communism. This dangerous 
teaching will continue to spread in many 


parts of the world until the depressed 
masses of mankind recognize that the 
followers of Jesus Christ are more con- 
cerned, and more intelligently concerned 
with their material wants, than are the 
followers of Karl Marx. 

(4) “And day by day, attending the 
temple together and breaking bread in 
their homes, they partook of food with 
glad and generous hearts, praising God 
and having favor with all the people.” 
Joy was one of the characteristic marks 
of the early Christian. As someone has 
said, there is enough tragedy in the New 
Testament to make it the saddest book 
in the world, and instead it is the most 
joyful. Wherever we open it, whatever 
the circumstances, there is the same note: 
Jesus, for example, speaking in the 
shadow of the cross, “Peace I leave with 
you; my peace I give to you” (John 
14:27); or Paul, writing from his Ro- 
man prison, “Rejoice in the Lord always; 
again I will say, Rejoice’ (Phil. 4:4). 
That must have been one of the secrets of 
the growth of the Early Church. For 
everyone wishes to be happy. Our na- 
tional advertisers plaster the land with 
pictures of smiling people, finding joy 
in their particular produce—chewing 
gum, cigarettes, or beer. The early Chris- 
tians did not need to portray a grinning 
Christian on a billboard the length and 
breadth of the Roman Empire, for they 
possessed the real thing, as the pagan 
world soon discovered. They had found 
the secret of unquenchable joy, of a peace 
which the world could never give, and 
which nothing which happened to them 
in the world could ever quite take away. 
(Cf. Phil. 4:11-13.) 

The final consequence of this Spirit- 
led life is described in Acts 2:47: “And 
the Lord added to their number day by 
day those who were being saved.” These 
were not men and women who joined the 
church because it was the easy or popular 
thing to do, but because the Lord Jesus 
Christ had touched their lives and claim- 
ed their wills for his own. The King 
James Version translates the last phrase, 
“such as should be saved,” as though 
their salvation were still in the future. 
The American Standard Version trans- 
lated it as “those that were saved,” as 
though their salvation were completed. 
The Revised Standard Version correctly 
renders the force of the Greek tense, 
“those who were being saved.”” The Bible 
does at times speak of salvation as though 
it had taken place in the past, for the vic- 
tory over sin and death had been sealed 
through the death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. At other times it speaks of 
salvation as though it were still in the 
future, for its consummation will not be 
realized in the present life. But more 
frequently the Bible speaks of salvation 
as a process that begins here and is com- 
pleted only in the world to come. 

The church is composed then of men 
and women whom the Lord Jesus Christ 
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has claimed and who are “being saved.” 
Some have advanced further along the 
way than others, some have advanced 
further in one direction, and some in an- 
other. But we are all in the process of 
being sanctified. Each of us should learn 
from the other, and each as he is able 
should help the other. The greatest 
“saints” do not claim to be “already per- 
fect.” They say, rather, with Paul: “I 
press on to make it my own, because 
Christ Jesus has made me his own. 
Brethren, I do not consider that I have 
made it my own; but one thing I do, 
forgetting what lies behind and straining 
forward to what lies ahead, I press on 
toward the goal for the prize of the up- 
ward call of God in Christ Jesus.” (Phil. 
3:12-14.) 

This type of growth for individual 
and group is the ideal to which we aspire. 
How can it be attained? Through a 
preacher like Peter? Even that would not 
suffice. There needs to be a group of 
people, small or large, who will devote 
themselves to the apostles’ teaching and 
fellowship, to the breaking of bread and 
the prayers. 

Let us become a part of such a group 
—large or small-—who really lived in 
the “fear” of the Lord; who manifested 
in their words and deeds the wonders 
and signs of transformed Christian lives, 
particularly those fruits of the Spirit 
enumerated by Paul—love, joy, peace, 
patience, kindness, goodness, faithful- 
ness, gentleness, and self-control; who 
were concerned with men’s material needs 
along with their spiritual needs, and who 
displayed Christian love in action; men 
and women whose lives were radiant with 
that joy which Christ alone can give. 
Wherever such groups are found we will 
find the Lord adding to their number day 
by day those who are being saved. Surely 
that, then, is the goal toward which we 
must move. 


ll. As Urged by Paul 

In chapters 14-15 of his Epistle to the 
Romans Paul is dealing with Christian 
fellowship from a very practical point of 
view. As Dr. E. F. Scott comments: 


“A church is made up of a group of 
people who feel themselves to be brothers 
in Christ. Was there anything in the 
Roman church which stood in the way of 
this brotherhood? Paul had heard of one 
cause of division which was all the more 
harmful as it affected daily intercourse, 
and fostered a sense of arrogance in one 
party and of inferiority in another. There 
were some who had cast off the old scru- 
ples concerning food and drink and sacred 
days and seasons. They were proud of 
their broadmindedness and called them- 
selves ‘the strong,’ in contrast to ‘the 
weak,’ who still believed that it was wrong 
to eat certain kinds of meat and neglect 
the observance of holy days. It has been 
assumed that the two parties were simply 
those of Gentiles and Jews, but Paul says 
nothing to indicate this, and the division 
was probably on different lines. All an- 
cient religions made much of outward 
practices, and among Gentile converts 
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there would be many who were still 
troubled with doubts when they were of- 
fered a food previously forbidden, or were 
tempted to disregard a day they had al- 
ways held sacred. Paul’s own sympathies 
were with the ‘strong,’ and he is careful 
to make this evident. He knows, as a 
Christian, that no outward thing is in 
itself defiling, and that the service which 
God requires is an inward and spiritual 
one. But he has something to say to both 
groups.” 


His first point is developed in 14:1-12. 
As Paul puts it in verse 3: “Let not him 
who eats despise him who abstains; and 
let not him who abstains pass judgment 
on him who eats; for God has welcomed 
him.” Paul passes no sentence on either 
party here, but warns both of the tempta- 
tions to which they are exposed. He who 
eats (or drinks) will be inclined to con- 
tempt, to sneer at the scruples of the 
weak as mere prejudice or obscurantism. 
He who does not eat (or drink) will be 
inclined to censoriousness, to pronounce 
the strong as untrue to Christ. This cen- 
soriousness is forbidden, because God 
(emphatic in the Greek) has received 
both into the church. 


The second reason is given in verse 
four: “Who are you to pass judgment 
on the servant of another? It is before 
his own master that he stand or fall.” 
Says Dr. Denny: 

“The sharpness of this rebuke shows that 
Paul with all his love and consideration 
for the ‘weak’ was alive to the possibility 
of a tyranny of the ‘weak,’ and repressed 
it in its beginning. It is easy to lapse trom 
scrupulousness about one’s own conduct 
into Pharisaism about that of others.” 


You must remember, says Paul, that it 
is Jesus Christ who is concerned, it is his 
interest which is involved, and to him 
(not to you) he must answer, whether 
he stands or falls. 


He goes on to point out that there is 
an honest difference of opinion on the 
subjects in question, and that those who 
eat are just as conscientious as those who 
do not. “He that eats, eats in honor of 
the Lord, since he gives thanks to God; 
while he who abstains abstains in honor 
of the Lord and gives thanks to God” 
(vs. 6). Those that conscientiously eat, 
therefore, have as much right and must 
be given as much room and liberty for 
their practice as those that abstain from 
eating. 

“The trouble with the weak brethren 
was that they wanted to be the conscience 
not only for themselves, but for other 
people also; and this is still a common 
trouble with us. . .. When a man per- 
sistently differs from us on a vital matter, 
there is a point where we must leave him 
to his conscience and his God. Thus Paul 
pleads with the weak that they give room 
and liberty to the strong to exercise their 
conscience also.” 

The point is elaborated in verses 7-12. 
Christians live unto the Lord; they must 
follow him as conscientiously as they 
can; they are not obligated to agree with 
their fellow-Christians. And Christians 


when they die, die unto the Lord, they 
answer for their conduct unto him, and 
to him alone. “Then let us no more pass 
judgment on one another” (vs. 13). 

Paul’s second injunction is found in 
verses 14:13—15:3. “Then let us no 
more pass judgment on one another, but 
rather decide never to put a stumbling 
block or hindrance in the way of a broth- 
er” (vs. 13). The previous injunction 
was addressed primarily to the weak, or 
conservative Christian; this is addressed 
chiefly to the strong, or liberal Christian, 
Paul recognized as well as anyone that 
the eating of “meats” offered to idols 
was indifferent in itself. His argument 
put very simply, however, is this. If the 
strong or liberal Christian finds that the 
eating of meats is a real harm to his 
fellow-Christian, then he should forego 
his right voluntarily for the sake of his 
brother. , 

Do nothing, says Paul (vs. 15) to bring 
disaster on your brother for whom Christ 
died. And in general (16) let not your 
good, that is, your Christian liberty, the 
freedom of conscience which has been 
won by Christ, be evil spoken of, as it 
will be inevitably, if it is exercised in 
an inconsiderate loveless fashion. After 
all (17) the Kingdom of God has not to 
do with either enjoying or refraining from 
certain meats and drinks. It has to do 
with righteousness and peace and joy in 
the Holy Spirit. And he who in this 
matter shows himself to be a true servant 
of Jesus is well pleasing to God, and also 
approves himself in human opinion (18). 
So then let us set our ambition on the 
things that make for peace and mutual 
upbuilding (the meaning of edify). And 
let us not merely, to gratify our own taste 
or appetite, undermine or destroy the 
work of God. That is, the Christian 
church which is destroyed by such wanton 
conduct, or the Christian character and 
standing of an individual, which may be 
ruined in the same way (19). 

It is true, he repeats, that all things are 
clean (ritually clean, not “pure” as in 
the Kjv) (20). The Christian, however, 
who understands this principle must still 
act from love. And it is wrong for him 
to eat, if his eating causes a weaker 
brother to stumble. On the other hand 
abstinence in order that others may not 
be made to stumble is morally noble. “It 
is right not to eat meat or drink wine or 
do anything that makes your brother 
stumble” (vs. 21). 

“We who are strong,” Paul continues 
in 15:1-2, ‘‘ought to bear with the failings 
of the weak, and not to please ourselves; 
let each of us please his neighbor,” but 
please him, Paul quickly adds, “for his 
good, to edify him”—i.e., to build him 
up. We yield our rights, it is to be noted, 
not for the weaker Christian’s conven- 
ience, or to spare him pain, but to build 
up his Christian character. 

Why should we forego our rights for 
the sake of others? Paul answers in vs. 3. 
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BOOK NOTES 


FREEDOM OF THE WILL. By Jonathan 
Edwards. (Vol. 1 of his collected works, the 
rest to be published later.) Edited by Paul 
Ramsey, professor of religion at Princeton 
University. Yale University Press. New 
Haven, Conn. 490 pp., $6.50. 

This is the book every college student 
of philosophy has heard of, and every 
seminary student, certainly in Presbyte- 
rian institutions; the book which so few 
have ever read. It was published in 1754, 
and has hitherto been available only in 
old revisions. Here the original text has 
been restored, the whole prefixed by a 
learned, sympathetic and helpful intro- 
duction, and all printed in a very read- 
able style of type. 

Here is Calvinism in one of its most 
distinguished representatives, living al- 
most exactly halfway between Calvin’s 
time and ours. Jonathan Edwards was 
not primarily a preacher of hell-fire ser- 
mons, not even first of all a preacher. 
He was a thinker, a philosophical theolo- 
gian, a scholar, probably America’s most 
original contribution to the world of the- 
ology and philosophy. 

It is not possible to offer anything like 
a review of this famous book in this 
place. Readers must discover it for them- 
selves. The view of the book is one which 
attempts to combine a denial of free 
will with an affirmation of responsibility. 
New readers (and most readers of this 
will be new!) may wonder why, after this 
masterly dismembering of Arminians, a 
single believer in freedom was left in 
the world. 





Perhaps one of the reasons why this 
volume did not settle the problem of free- 
dom once and for all is that like many 
another tightly logical system, the start 
was made from premises about which 
there might be some question, and con- 
clusions were reached which many think- 
ers found incompatible with certain basic 
Christian convictions. Edwards, for in- 
stance, because he held a basic meta- 
physics in which God alone has real 
being, could more easily deny freedom 
to all but God than those who, for what- 
ever reason, believe in the real being of 
created persons. Whether one agrees with 
Edwards wholly, in part, or not at all 
(if such there be), however, all will agree 
that this Christian scholar commands re- 
spect, and deserves honest study. 

K. J. FoREMAN. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Nashville, Tenn. 75¢, limp binding. 
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It is because Christ did not please him- 
self, but bore men’s reproaches on the 
cross for our sake. How small in com- 
parison the sacrifice demanded of us for 
the sake of our brethren, for whom Christ 
also died. 

The quotation from Psalm 69:9, ap- 
plied to Christ, leads Paul to speak of 
the value of the Old Testament: “For 
whatever was written in former days was 
written for our instruction, that by stead- 
fastness and by the encouragement of the 
Scriptures we might have hope” (Rsv). 
What Paul means to say is that the en- 
couragement to steadfastness which the 
Scripture affords gives us ground for 
hope of God’s final victory, or in the 
fulfillment of God’s purposes. 

‘““May the God of steadfastness and en- 
couragement,”’ Paul concludes, “grant 
you” all—whatever your conscientious 
differences—to live in such harmony 
with one another, in accord with Christ 
Jesus, that together you may with one 
voice glorify the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ” (Rsv). He is not 
suggesting that they resolve all their dif- 
ferences, but that they resolve, despite 
their differences, to live together harmon- 
iously, living according to the light they 
have received from Jesus Christ, and per- 
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mitting others to do likewise, all to the 
glory of God. 

“Welcome one another therefore as 
Christ welcomed you for the glory of 
God.” If Christ has welcomed us into 
his fellowship, despite our shortsighted- 
ness and sin, surely we should welcome 
all who believe in Christ, despite our hon- 
est differences of opinion. This is Paul’s 
thought. It was Christ’s purpose, Paul 
adds, that men of diverse origins and 
backgrounds should together glorify God 
for his mercy. “For I tell you,” he writes, 
“that Christ became a servant to the cir- 
cumcised (the Jews) to show God’s truth- 
fulness (or faithfulness), in order to con- 
firm the promise given to the patriarchs 
(Abraham, Isaac and Jacob) and (also) 
in order that the Gentiles might glorify 
God for his mercy.” 

Throughout this section of his great 
epistle Paul is pleading that we allow 
nothing to destroy the fellowship of 
Christians with one another. Differences 
of view, differences of race and national- 
ity are inevitable and will continue. But 
we are to welcome one another as Christ 
has welcomed us—all for the glory of 


God. 


Lesson theme and scripture copyrichted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 








The International Lesson Annual—1958. 


Edited by Charles M. Laymon. 
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Walter Russell Bowie 


31 meditations and personal 
prayers — daily devotional 
reading for a full month. 
Taking their title from St. 
Patrick’s beautiful hymn, the 
readings impart Dr. Bowie's 
deep sense of Christ’s abiding 
presence. With each reading 
the author includes two of his 
own prayers and a line of 


Scripture. $1.75 


The New 
“Know Your Faith” 


Series 


Brief expositions of im- 
portant areas of the Christian 
faith, written especially for 
laymen. To be published at 


intervals. 


first in the series ... 


I Believe 


Gerald Kennedy 


An inspiring statement of 
Bishop Kennedy’s personal 
creed. Simple, convincing 
witness that the Christian 
life is the triumphant life. 
I Believe will serve to arouse 


as well as to strengthen faith. 


$1.25 


both books ready Jan. 6 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

Harvard A. Anderson, formerly of Grace 
church, San Antonio, Texas, has become 
executive secretary of the Synod of Ar- 
kansas, Little Rock, 2101 Broadway. 

D. R. Freeman, from Concord, Tenn., to 
Sweetwater, Tenn. 

John R. MacKinnon, from Cheraw, S. C., 
to the First church, Third and Orange 
Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 

Donald M. Megahan, from Tyler, Texas, 
to the First church, Lubbock, Texas. 

Richard L. Morgan, Moorefield, W. Va., 
was to become pastor of Calvary church, 
Richmond, Va., Jan. 1. Address: 2315 
Spencer Ave. 

John W. Craven, from Bartow, Fla., to 
1827 S. Sycramore St., Petersburg, Va. 

F. Alfred Mathes, from Birmingham, 
Ala., to 900 University Dr., Coral Gables, 
Fla. 

H. Davis Yeuell, Montevallo, Ala., is 
joining the Stillman College staff to direct 
campus Christian activities and teach in 
the Bible Department. Myrtle William- 
son, who has had this responsibility, will 
be on a leave of absence for Biblical 
studies. (Later: On the Saturday before 
Christmas Miss Williamson underwent 
major surgery in Tuscaloosa.) 

R. M. Hamilton, recently retired, from 
Riceboro, Ga., to Route 1, Box 277, Mel- 
bourne, Fla. 

Robert E. Kribbs, from Atlanta, Ga., to 
the First church, Athens, Ga., Box 672. 

F. Gault Robertson, formerly of Paris, 
Ky., has become pastor of the J. J. White 
Memorial church, Missouri Ave., McComb, 
Miss. 

Wm. T. Kennon from Louisville, Ky., 
to 5300 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis 12, Mo.. 
for an interim pastorate at Westminstur 
church. 








Presbyterian, USA 

Richard W. Firth, formerly of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has become assistant secretary for 
information services of the Presbyterian, 
USA, Board of Christian Education, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Walter A. Fitton, from Allentown, Pa., 
to 723 Baywood Lane, Davison, Mich. 

Newton M. Roberts, from Rushmore, 
Minn., to 214 Ellis Ave., Oconto, Wisc. 

G. R. Dieken, from Ashton, Iowa, to 
Montezuma, Iowa. 

Paul M. Joy, from Salida, Colo., to 4157 
Mesa Verde, N. E., Apt. C, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. 

Ray W. Teeuwissen, who has been 
director of the John Knox House, Geneva, 
Switzerland, is to be the new field repre- 
sentative for the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions upon expiration of the present term 
of service of L. K. Anderson in the sum- 
mer of 1959. The Teeuwissens will leave 
Geneva to return to the U. S. A. for a six- 
months furlough beginning in July, 1958. 

William V. Longbrake, formerly of Mil- 
waukee, Wisc., has become executive and 
director of Home Missions for the Synod 
of Wisconsin. 

Irwin E, Bradfield is retiring as execu- 
tive for the Synod of Wisconsin. He will 
make his home in Wausaukee. 

Bruce G. Freeman, from Prattsville- 
Windham, N. Y., to Second church, Delhi, 
| a! # 

Philip Goertz, from Salt Point, N. Y., to 
Hughsonville, N. Y. 

Byron E. Higgon, from Auburn, N. Y. 
to the Federated church, Jaffrey, N. H. 

L. Dean Hay, from Rich Hill, Mo., to 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Melvin J. Joachim, from Mt. Vernon, 
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N. Y., to the executive of West Chester 
Presbytery, suceeding Robert H. Robin- 
son, who is retiring. 

Clyde McDaniel, 
associate pastor, 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Sidney G. Menk, from University 
Heights church, New York, to assistant 
to General Presbyter, New York Presby- 
tery. 

Richard W. Owen is retiring as pastor 
of Memorial church, Roosevelt, N. Y 

Francis K. Steeves, who has been chap- 
lain at Craig Colony, N. Y., is now chap- 
lain of the Hudson River State Hospital. 


MISSIONARIES’ ADDRESSES 

Merle |. Kelly, 17/2 Aotani 
Chome, Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan. 

Lardner C. Moore, Yodogawa Christian 
Hospital, 556 Tunitsugu Cho, Higashi- 
yodogawaku, Osaka, Japan. 

Robert D. Phillips (M.D.) from Mon- 
treat, N. C., to Presbyterian Mission, Wha 
San Dong, Chulla Pukdo, Chonju, Korea. 


LECTURERS 
Principal speakers at the 10th annual 


from Carmi, Ill, to 
First church, Pough- 


Cho, 2 


Ministers’ Convocation of Southern Calf 
fornia, at the U. of Southern California) 
Jan. 28-30, will be John Sutherland Bon 
nell, of New York, and L. Harold De Wo 
of the Boston University School 
Theology. 


R. E. W. SPEAKERS i 

George W. Gunn, Arkadelphia, Ark) 
was the recent Religious Emphasis Week 
speaker at Arkansas College. 


AUSTIN SEMINARY LECTURES 


Lectures for the 14th annual mid-winter 
series at Austin (Texas) Seminary Feb, 
3-7 are: James T. Cleland, of the Duke 
Divinity School; Seymour A. Smith, Yale 
Divinity School; Joseph Haroutunian, Me 
Cormick Seminary. The annual alumni 
dinner will be held Wednesday, Feb. 5, 
Dean James !. McCord will give daily 
book reviews. 
10TH TO 3RD 

What was formerly called the Tenth 
Avenue church is now Third Presby- 


terian, 4019 Albemarle Rd., Charlotte §, 
N. C. Malcolm R. Williams is the pastor, 
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SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS.... 


. . .« Maintains an outstanding faculty dedicated to 

Christian principles for men and women who are... 
... individuals, not numbers. 
... participants, not spectators. 


Write to Admissions Counselor, Southwestern at Memphis 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 


Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


EXCELLENCE 
IS OUR 
AIM 








AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GEORGIA 


A Christian liberal arts college for women where a history of continued 
excellence undergirds and directs contemporary purposes and achievements. 


Affiliated with the Presbyterian Church, U. 8. 


For information, address 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 








Centre 
College 


Founded 1819 
(Kentucky’s Bluegrass Area) 


terian. 


Separate Campuses ..... 
for women and men students but most classes and social func- 
tions held jointl 
Famous 








STERLING COLLEGE 
70th Anniversary 


A fully accredited Christian liberal arts 
college located at Sterling, Kansas. Co- 
educational. A.B. and B.S. degrees 
United Presbyterian. Write for brochur: 


William M. McCreery, president 








and catalog to: Admissions Counselor. -. 


Duly accredited. Liberal Arts, Presby- 
ee? Nymni. Fine facilities. 
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